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THIS FINAL REPORT CONSISTS OF 3 SECTIONS. ITS CONCERN IS 
WITH THE INTERACTION OF HOME AND CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTS ON 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF LOWER SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL CHILDREN WHO 
ATTENDED OR WERE ELIGIBLE TO ATTEND THE 1965 COLORADO HEAD 
START PROGRAM, SECTION 1 REPLICATES ANT ELABORATES A STUDY ON 
THE EXISTENCE OF CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT BELIEF SYSTEMS IN 
TEACHERS AND ON HOW SUCH BELIEF SYSTEMS EFFECT CLASSROOM 
ATMOSPHERE. THE SAME ELEMENTS WERE INVESTIGATED IN THIS STUDY 
IN ADDITION TO THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF OBSERVING THE EFFECT 
OF THE 2 BELIEF SYSTEMS ON STUDENT PERFORMANCE. TlHE 
HYPOTHESIS THAT THE GREATER THE ABSTRACTNESS OF THE TEACHER'S 
BELIEF SYSTEM, THE GREATER WOULD BE HER RESOURCEFULNESS, THE 
LESS HER DICTATORIALNESS AND PUNITIVENESS, AND THE BETTER THE 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF THE PUPILS WAS DEMONSTRATED. SECTION 
2 IS A FAMILY S'JRVEY USED TO DETERMINE FAMILY ATTITUDES AND 
VALUES WHICH WERE THEN ANALYZED TO SEE IF AND HOW SUCH 
ATTITUDES RELATED TO THE CHILD'S PERFORMANCE IN HEAD START 
AND IN PUBLIC SCHOOL. SECTION 3 PRESENTS THE CHILDREN'S 
PERFORMANCE SCORES OBTAINED DURING THEIR ATTENDANCE IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL. THE TEST MATERIALS WERE MOVIE 
FILMS OF 13 BRIEF SITUATIONS RELEVANT TO SOME ASPECT OF THE 
CHILD’S BEHAVIOR AND ON WHICH HE WAS ASKED TO COMME'.NT. THE 
SCORES OF THESE TESTS WERE THEN COMBINED WITH THE INFORMATION 
FROM SECTIONS 1 AND 2 TO SHOW THE RESULTS OF THE INTERACTION 
OF THE 3 VARIABLES OF TEACHER, PUPIL, AND PARENT OM PUPIL 
PERFORMANCE. (WD) 
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Footnotes 



X* The collection of these data and part of their analy- 
ses vers supported by the Office of Economic Opportunity^ 
Contract OEO-1274 vith the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 



2, Harvey’s participation in the data collection part of 
this study occurred vhile he vas a Fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. His subsequent 
participation has been supported by a Career Development 
Award from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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Harvey, White, Prather, Alter and Hoffmels.ter (1966) 
found recently that preschool teachers of concrete and ab- 
stract belief systems differed markedly in the classroom 
enviroifflients they created for their students. Teachers 
representing System 4, the most abstract belie-f system 
treated by Harvey, Hunt and Schroder (1961) differed from 
representatives of System 1, the most concrete mode of 
functioning characterized by Harvey gj; (1961), in 
what V7as presumed to be an educationally desirable dir- 
ection on all 26 dimensions of classroom behavior on 
which they were rated. 



The difference was statistically significant on 14 
dimensions: System 4 teachers expressed greater warmth 

toward children, showed greater perceptiveness of the chil- 
dren's wishes and needs, were more flexible in meeting the 
interests and needs of the children, were more encouraging 
of individual responsibility, gave greater encourageiiisnt to 
free expression of feelings, were more encouraging of crea- 
tivity, displayed greater ingenuity in improvising teaching 
and play materials, invoked unexplained rules less frequently 
were less rule oriented, were less determining of classroom 
and playground procedure, manifested less need for struc- 
ture, were less punitive, and were less anxious about being 
observed. 



A cluster analysis of these 14 dimensions (Tryon 6e 
Bailey, 1965, 1966) yielded the three factors of resource- 
fulness, dictatorialness and punitiveness. System 4 tea- 
chers were more resourceful, less dictatorial and less puni- 
tive than System 1 teachers. 
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While consistent both with our theoretical stance and a 
xd.de range of other differences found between the more con- 
cretely and the more abstractly functioning individuals (e.g., 
Adams;, Harvey & Heslin, 1966; Harvey, 1963; 1966; Harvey & 
Ware, 196/; Ware & Harvey, 1967; White & Harvey, 1965), the 
finding that teachers’ belief systems affect their overt be- 
havior in the classroom does not bear directly tapon the more 
educationally significant question of the influence of tea- 
chers^ beliefs and behavior upon the learning and performance 
of their students. It is with this latter question ttet the 
present study is concerned. 

More specifically, the main aim of this study was to 
assess the relationship between students* performance and 
teachers* resourcefulness, dietatorialnass and punltive^^" -s. 
In addition, the study provided a test of the replicability 
of the earlier findings that concrete and abstract teachers 
differ Ik. the kinds of classroom behavior they manifest. 

The general expectancies were that teachers of more con- 
crete belief systems would display less resourcefulness, more 
dictatorialness and more punitiveness in the classroom than 
the more abstract teachers, as found in the previous study 
(Harvey, and that greater abstractness, greater 

resourcefulness, less dictatorialness and less punitiveness 
on the part of the teacher would be associated with more ed- 
ucationally preferable performances of the children. 
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Concrete find abstract teachers of kindergarten and first 
grade were rated on the 14 dimensions found by Harvey et 
(1966) to discriminate significantly between concrete and ab- 
stract teachers. Their students were rated, as a class, on 
a specially constructed 31-item rating scale. 

Teacher Rating Scale . This instrument, while providing 
the necessary informaticn for a test of the replicability of 
the earlier results (Harvey, ^al., 1966), was intended pri- 
marily as a measure of teachers * overt resourcefulness, dicta- 
torialness and punitiveness. It consisted of the 14 items 
from which these three factors were derived: (1) warmth to- 

ward the children, (2) perceptiveness of the children’s needs 
and wishes, (3) flexibility in meeting the needs and interests 
of the children, (4) maintenance of relaxed relationships 
with the children, (5) encouragement of individual responsi- 
bility, (6) encouragement of free expression of feelings, 

(7) encouragement of creativity, (8) ingenuity in improvising 
teaching and play materials, (9) use of unexplained rules, 

(10) rule orientation, (11) determination of classroom pro- 
cedures, (12) need for structure, (13) punitiveness and (14) 
anxiety induced by the obseirvers’ presence. 

Student Rating Scale » This measure of student behavior, 
vdiich provided the major dependent variables of this study, 
consisted of the following items: (1) overall adherence to 

the teacher’s rules, (2) immediacy of response to the rules, 
(3) adherence to the spirit (vs. the letter) of the rules. 
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(4) information seeking, (5) independence, (6) cooperative- 
ness with the teacher (7) task attentiveness, (8) enthusiasm, 
(9) voice in classroom activities, (10) voluntary partici- 
pation in classroom activities, (11) free expression of feel- 
ings, (12) diversity of goal relevant activities, (13) stu- 
dent-initiated activity. (14) amount of activity (15) con- 
siderateness toward classmates, (16) reciprocal affection be- 
tween classmates, (17) cooperation with classmates, (18) tak- 
ing turns with classmates, (19) amount of interaction with 
classmates, (20) novelty of response to problem or teacher's 
question, (21) appropriateness of response, (22) accuracy of 
facts, (23) integration of facts, (24) orientation toward 
specificity of facts (vs^ more general principles), (25) 
roteness of answers or solutions, (26) active hostility to- 
ward the teacher, (27) passive hostility toward the tea- 
cher, (28) fear attentiveness (anxiety), (29) aggression 
toward classmates, (30) guidance seeking, and (31) approval 
seeking. 

Each of the dimensions in both the teacher and student 
rating scale was rated on a six-point scale: 3, 2, and 1 

for "far,” "considerably" and "slightly," above average re- 
spectively; and -1, -2, and -3 for "slightly," "considerably" 
and "far" below average respectively. The "average" category 
was omitted with the aim (by creating a forced choice condi- 
tion) of avoiding the common tendency of observers (Os) to 
assign a wide variety of discriminably different behaviors to 
this catcgoiry. Through a training program described later, an 
attempt was made to establish equivalent "averages" for all O^s. 
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Subjects 

Since the present study was part of a larger investigation 
concerned with the effects of prior participation in Head Starts 
classrooms were selected for observation if they contained at 
least one kindergarten or first grade student who had gone to 
Head Start nine months earlier (i.e., during the summer of 1965) 
and who was attending public school for the first time* These 
criteria yielded 118 classes, 92 kindergarten and 26 first grade, 
in 18 rural and urban Colorado school districts. The 92 kin- 
dergarten classes were taught by 64 teachers while the 26 first 
grade classes were taught by 26 teachers. Each of the 118 
classes, with an average of 26 students, was observed and rated 
as a class , not as individual students, on the student rating 
scale. 

Of the 90 teachers, 67 coijpleted the "This I Believe” (TIB) 
Test and 66 completed the Conceptual Systems Test (CST). Boti? 
the TIB and CST are tests of concreteness-abstractness of be- 
lief systems, the former being based upon sentence completions 
and the latter upon response to objective items. 

The " This I Believe” (TIB) Test . This test, developed 
specifically as a measure of concreteness-abstractness of con- 
ceptual or belief systems (e.g., Harvey, 1964, 1966; Harvey, 
et al., 1966; Ware & Harvey, 1967; White & Harvey, 1965), re- 
quires £ to indicate his beliefs about a number of socially and 
personally relevant concept referents by completing in two or 
three sentences the phrase "This I believe abou t .” 



the blank being replaced successively by one of the referents. 
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The referents employed in the present study were "religion,** 

** friendship," **the American way of life,** **sin,** **education,** 
**the family,** *''people on welfare,*’ "punishment,** "teaching.** 
and **sex.** 

From the relativism, tautologicalness, novelty and con- 
notative implications or richness of the completl.sns , together 
with criteria implied below, respondents may be classified into 
one of the four principal systems posited by Hairvey ^ al. 

(1961) or into some admixture of two or more systems* 

More specifically, Ss are classified as representing 
p redominantly System 1, the most concrete mode of dlmension- 
alizing and construing the world, if their completions denote 
such characteristics as high absolutism, h5.gh tautological <- 
ness, high frequency of platitudes and nor*native statements, 
high ethnocentrism, high religiosity, assertion of the superi- 
ority of American morality and expression of highly positive 
attitudes toward institutional referents. 

Subjects are categorized as representing System 2, the 
next to the lowest level of abstractness, if, in addition to 
being highly evaluative and absolute, they express strong 
negative attitudes toward such referents as marriage, reli- 
gion, the American way of life — the same referents toward which 
System 1 representatives manifest highly positive attitudes. 

Responses to the TIB are scored as representing System 
3 functioning, the next to the highest level of abstractness 
posited by Harvey, £t (1961), if they indicate more rela- 
tivism and less evaluativeness than Systems 1 and 2 and at 
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the same time express strongly positive beliefs about friend- 
ship, people and interpersonal relations. 

System 4 functioning, the highest of the four levels 
of abstractness, is indicated by TIB responses that imply a 
high degree of novelty and appropriateness, independence 
without negativism, high relativism and contingency of 
thought, and the general usage of multidimensional rather 
than unidimensional interpretive schemata. 

Of the 67 teachers who completed the TIB, 50 were clas- 
sified as System 1, none was categorized as System 2, four 
were scored as System 3, eight were classified as weak in- 
stances of System 4, and five were scored as admixtures of 
Systems 1 and 3o In the analysis involving the TIB the ad- 
mixtures were omitted; Systems 3 and 4 were combined into 
the more abstract group; and System 1 teachers were treated 
as the more concrete group . Of the 50 concrete teacuers , 

30 taught 44 classes of kindergartners and 20 taiight 20 
classes of first-graders. Seven of the 12 abstract teach- 
ers taught 11 kindergarten classes while the other five ab- 
stract teacheits taught five first-grade classes. Thus it 
should be noted that while both concrete and abstract first 
grade teachers each taught only one class, kindergarten 
teachers, both concrete and abstract, each taught an approxi- 
mate average of 1 1/2 classes » 

The Conceptual Systems Test (CST) . All but one of the 
67 teachers who completed the TIB Test also completed the ob- 
jective measure of belief systems, the CST. From a pool of 
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se\5^eral hundred items and numerous runs through Tryon^s 
program of cluster analysis (Tryon & Bailey, 1965; 1966) 
seven factors have been extracted and replicated vdiich are 
theoretically consistent with the major characteristics of 
the four principal belief systems posited by Harvey, ^ al# 

(1961) • These factors as we have tentatively labeled them 
(Harvey, 1967) are (1) Divine Fate Control, (2) Need for 
Simplicity-Certainty, (3) Need for Structure-Order, (4) 

Distrust of Social Authority, (5) friendship Absolutism, 

(6) Moral Absolutism, and (7) General Pessimism. 

While the CST was administercJ in its entirety, for 
purposes of this study scores were derived for only the three 
clusters of Divine Fate Control, Need for Sin®licity-Certainty 
and Need for Structure-Order. The combined scores from these 
three factors were treated as our second measure of a tea- 
cher's concreteness-abstractness. Representative items com- 
prising each of the three of these component factors includes 

1. Divine Fate Control (DFC) is assessed by such items 
as ''"There are some things which God x^ill never permit man to 
knoW|" "In the final analysis, events in the world will be 
in line with the master plan of God^" and "I believe that 
to attain my goals it is only necessary for me to live as 
God would have me live." 

2. Need for Simplicity-Certainty (NS-C) is inferred from 
response to such statements as "I dislike having to change my 
plans in the middle of a task," "It is annoying to listen to 
a lecturer who cannot seem to make up his mind as to what he 
really believes," and "A group which tolerates extreme dif- 
ferences O'f opinion among its own members cannot exist for long." 
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3, Need for Structure-Order (NS-0) is derived from such 
items as don’t like to work on a problem unless there is a 
possibility of coming out with a clear-cut, definite answer^" 
”I don’t like for things to be uncertain and unpredictable,” 
and ”I like to have a place for everything and everything in 
its place." 

Training of observers and assessment of inter - observer 
reliability . Each of the nine Os, all females, participated 
in six training sessions during which six teachers and their 
classes were observed and independently rated. Each obser- 
vation session was followed by a lengthy group discussion 
among the Cs and other staff members aimed at increasing the 
reliability of the ratings through improving observation 
techniques and clarifying and standardizing meaning and 
usage of the rating categories. 

Inter-judge reliability for the nine Os was assessed for 
both the teacher and student rating scales at three points: 
immediately following the last training session, one week 
after field observations began, and immediately preceding 
completion of the experimental observations, 2 weeks later. 
The mean correlation between every pair of judges for the 
teacher scale was .78, .76 and .70 for the three periods 
respectively; the corresponding reliability values for the 
student scale were .84, .75 and .77. 

Procedure . Each teacher and her students were observed 
in the classroom on a single occasion by a single 0 for ap- 
proximately two hours. All teachers had been advised earlier 



by their principals of the dates on which they were to be 
observed* 

Observation occurred dur;Lng normal classroom activities 
on^ a day free of special events in order to render the con- 
ditions of observation as comparable as possible across 
classrooms. The 0 arrived before class ^ introduced herself, 
explained (with the aim of allaying the teacher’s apprehen- 
sion and fostering her cooperation) that the purpose of 
the visit was to gather examples of good teaching procedure 
that could be utilized as bases for future teacher training 
programs, and requested that she be allowed to observe while 
remaining as inconspicuous as possible in order to minimize 
the effects of her presence upon the children. To further 
O’s unobtrusiveness and simultaneously to increase the lik- 
lihcod of both the teacher and her students behaving in 
their usual fashion, each teacher was asked not to converse 
with 0 during the observation period. 

The teacher and her class were rated by the same 0, 
the students being observed and rated first as independently 
as possible of the teacher’s behavior. This procedure was 
aimed at minimizing the contamination between the dependent 
and independent variables likely to result from the students 
and teacher being rated by the same 0. Extensive pretesting 
indicated that this procedure, of having the 0 first concen- 
trate on and rate the behavior of the students as a class 
before focusing on the teacher, yielded a relationship be- 
tween student and teacher ratings that was no higher than 
that between separate ratings of the teacher and her students 
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by different judges o In fact, the evidence indicated clearly 
that, 9^ile the use of a single 0 for both the teacher and 
her students may have produced contamination, at the same time 
it produced seemingly more valid ratings than those yielded by 
the practice of one judge observing only the teacher x^hile the 
other 0 noted only the responses of the children. Thus the 
degree of contamination inherent in the method of obseinra- 
tion we employed appears to be preferable to the loss of val- 
idity that results from attempts of 0*s to rate the behavior 
of the teacher and her students without the use of the other 
as a referent. 

In rating the children, care was exercised to rate the 
class as a whole and not to give inordinate weight to a small 
minority by concentrating on the behavior of a single child 
or a few children. 



Results 

Tests of Assumptions 

Before analyzing the effects of teachers* overt behavior 
upon students’ performance, it was first necessary to test 
two basic assumptions; (1) that the 14 items of the teacher 
rating scale would yield the three factors of resourcefulness, 
dictatorialness and punitiveness, as they had in the earlier 
study (Hanley, et , 1966) ; and (2) that variations in the 
concreteness-abstractness of the teachers* beliefs would lead 
them to score differently on these three behavioral factors. 
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The validity of the first asstimption was demonstrated 
by the results of a factor analysis of the teacher rating 
scale by Tryon’s method of cluster analysis (Tryon & Bailey, 
1965; 1966) which yielded the three anticipated clusters. 

Resourcefulnes s was comprised of four behavioral items. 
They, together with' their factor leadings (represented by 
the values in the parentheses) were: utilization of physical 

resources (.77), diversity of simultaneous activities (.77), 
encouragement of creativity (.72) and ingenuity in Improvising 
teaching and play materials (.71). 

Dictatorialness contained seven items; need for struc- 
ture (.90), flexibility (-.90), rule orientation (.86), en- 
couragement of free expression of feelings, (=*.84), teacher 
determination of classroom procedures (.81) and the use of 
unexplained rules (.70). 

Punitiveness was based on three items: warmth toward 

the children (-.86), perceptiveness of the children’s needs 
and wishes (-.85) and punitiveness (.77). 

The second assumption also proved to be warranted. 

Teachers classified on the basis of the TIB as being concrete 
were significantly less resourceful (t=4o03, £<.001), sig- 
nificantly more dictatorial (t=1.67, £<.05), and were more 
punitive, although not significantly more, (t=1.05, p<.10) 
than teachers classified as abstract. Moreover, the abstract- 
ness measure from the GST correlated significantly positively 
with teacher resourcefulness (r=.37, £<.005), and significantly 
negatively with both teacher dictatorialness (r='-.19, £<.05) 
and punitiveness (r=-ol9, £<.05). These results, through 

replicating the more essential findings of our earlier study 
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(Harvey, et , 1966) , laake ifc clear that variation in the 
concreteness-abstractness of teachers* beliefs generates 
theoretically consistent and predictable parallels in the 
overt behavior of these individuals • Thus an examination of 
the effects of teachers* beliefs and behavior upon their stu- 
dents, the major concern of this study, becomes appropriate. 

Concreteness -Abstractness of Teachers Beliefs and Student 
Performance . 

Factor Analysis of Student Rating Scale . In order 
to extricate the more generic dimensions encoicpassed within 
the 31-item student rating scale and thus enhance the co- 
herency of the presentation of results, the student rating 
scale was factorized by Tryon*s method of cluster analysis 
(Tryon & Bailey, 1965; 1966) and the resulting factors re- 
lated to variation in teachers* beliefs and overt behavior. 

Seven factors were derived from the student rating 
scale. The first cluster, termed cooperation, was com- 
prised of five items, which with their factor loadings 
were: immediacy of response to rules (.91), overall ad- 

herence to teachers* rules C86), child- sustained activity 
(.68), cooperativeness with teacher (.57), and adherence to 
the spirit of the rules (.55). The second factor, which 
centered around student involvement , consisted of eight 
items: enthusiasm (.89), voluntary participation in class- 

l^pom activity (.82), free expression of feelings (.78), 
voice of students in classroom activity (.78), independence 
(.76), information seeking (.72), insecurity (-.66) and task 
attentiveness (.63). The third factor, labeled acti^i£21 
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was derived from tx-jo items: amount of activity (.81) 
and diversity of goal-relevant activity (.81). The 
fourth factor, nurturance seeking , contained two items: 
guidance seeking (.68) and approval seeking (.59). 

The fifth factor, termed achievement level , included 
three items: accuracy of facts («81), appropriateness of 
solution (.80) and integration of facts (.71). The 
sixth factor, helpfulness , was comprised of four items: 
consideratenss tox^ard classmates (.79), cooperativeness 
xdLth classmates (.71), taking turns (.56) and aggression 
(-.49)* The seventh cluster, referred to as concretenes£ 
of response , contained three items: rotsness of ansxvers 
or solutions (.88), orientation toward specificity of 
facts (.71) and novelty of answer or solution (-.56). 

Four of the items from the student rating scale X 7 ere 
not included in any of the seven clusters: amount of 
interaction, reciprocal affection, passive and active 
hostility. Results relating to these four items x-yill 
not be reported. 

XIB Classificatio n and St udent Performance^ Com- 
parisons xrere made betX’ieen the 64 classes taught by the 
50 teachers classified by the TIB as being concrete and 
the 16 classes taught by the 12 teachers on each of the 
seven factors derived from the student rating scale. 

As indicated in Table 1, students of more abstract 
teachers, in comparison to their counterparts, vjere sig- 
nificantly more involved iri classroom activities, 

About ^ieire 
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more active, higher in achievement and less concrete in their 
responses. They were also less nurturant seeking, more cooper- 
ative and more helpful, but not significantly more, than stu- 
dents of concrete teachers. 

CST Factors and Student Performance . Teachers ’ scores on 
the abstractness measure from the CST and on each of the three 
factors going into this measure were correlated with each of 
the seven factors from the student rating scale. These rela- 
tionships are presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 About Here 

The CST measure of abstractness related significantly to 
every one of the student performance factors. Greater abstract- 
ness of the teacher was accompanied by greater involvement, 
greater cooperation, more activity, less nurturance*. seeking, 
higher achievement, greater helpfulness and less concreteness 

on the part of the students. 

While all three of the factors constituting the measure 
of teacher abstractness correlated in the predicted direction 
with performance of the children, the tea.chers need for struc- 
ture-order correlated the highest and most consistently. In 
fact, the teacher *s need for structure-order had greater in- 
fluence on the performance of the children than her belief in 
divine fate control, need for simplicity- consistency and over- 
all abstractness. 

Teachers* Overt Behavior and Student Performa nce. Tea- 
chers* scores on the behavioral factors of resourcefulness, 
dictatorialuess and punitiveness were correlated with the 
seven student performance clusters, the results of which are 

included in Table 3. 



Table 3 About Here 
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The resourcefulness of the teacher correlated slg- 
itificantly positively with student cooperation, involve- 
ment and activity and significantly negatively \7ith the 
concreteness of students* responses. 

The teachers* dictatorialness correlated signifi- 
cantly negatively with the students’ cooperation, involve- 
ment, activity, achievement and helpfulness and signi- 
ficantly positively x^ith students* concreteness <£ responses* 

Teachers punitivenefss correlated significanlty nega- 
tively XTith student cooperation, involvemenf:, activity, 
achievement and helpfulness and significantly positively 
with the concreteness of the students responses. 

Nurturance seeking xvas the only one of the seven 
student performance clusters that did not relate sig- 
nificantly to any one of the teacher behaviors. 

Discussion 

By replicating the findings of our earlier study 
(Harvey, these results make it clear that 

the concreteness -abstractness of teachers* belief systems 
affect their overt resourcefulness^ dictatorialness and 
punitiveness iri the classrcoir.o In addition, the results 
of the present study allow tlie inference that not only 
does the abstractness of teachers* beliefs influence their 
own classroom behavior, it also affects the performance 
of the students themselvvBSc 

The obtained differences between concrete and abstract 
teachers probably woi^ld Iia ^e been accentuated had the 
group of more abstract teachers been comprised only of 
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elear instances of System 4» iristead unclear 
together xTith cases of System i t^ere Combihed clbaif 
instances of System 4 to constitute the abstract group 
in this study. Yet, if our experiences from the earlier 
(Harvey, et 1966) and the present study are typical 
a large sample of teachers lirould be necessary to yield 
an adequate number of clear cases of System 4. Of the 
292 teachers to idiom we have admrLnistered the TIB, only 
18, or six per cent, have been classified as System 4, 
not all of which were ideal cases. IJhile strongly sug- 
gesting that in terms of absolute numbers few teachers 
operate at the System 4 level, it should be noted that 
this percentage is identical to the seven per cent of 
System 4 individuals we have found from among approxi- 
mately 3000 undergraduates administered the TIB. In 
fact, this percentage appears to be so constant across 
a large sample of subjects that some special factor (s) 
may be necessary to account for it. 
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Table 1 

Comparison Between Performances of Students of Concrete and 
Abstract Teachers (as classified by the TIB) 



Student Rating 
c Scale Factors 


Concrete Teachers Abstract Teachers 


Mean 


-SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


1 

1 Cooperation 

t 


4.05 


0.82 


4.34 


0.75 


1.26 


Involvement 


3.60 


0.87 


4.09 


0.90 


1.96* 


Activity 


3.29 


1.01 


4.22 


1.02 


3.29*fr 


Nurturance seeking 


2.91 . 


0.99 


2.56 


0.95 


«1.27 


Achiev«3ment 


3.90 


0.71 


4.25 


0.56 


1.81* 


Helpfulness 


4.03 


0.65 


4.20 


0.63 


0.97 


Concreteness 


3.78 


0.88 


3.27 


0.80 


-2.12* 



for p.05, 78 one-tailed test = 1.67 



**jt for p.Ol, 78 one-tailed test = 2.38 



Table 2 

Correlations Between Clusters from the Conceptual 
Systems Test and the Student Rating Scale 



Teacher Variables tCST Clusters 



Student Rating 
Scale Factors 


1 .Divine 2 . Sia?»licity- 

Fate Control Consistency 


3. Structure 4.Abstr- 
Order actness T 

12 - 3 ) ImdUli, 


Cooperation 


-.14 


-.21* 


-.22* 


.21* 


Involvement 


1 

. 

o 


-.18* 


-.21* 


.18* 


Activity 


-.12 


-.13 


-.34** 


.19* 


Nurturance Seeking 


.14 


• 12 


.24* 


-.18* 


Achievement 


-.22* 


-.21* 


.1,30** 


.27** 


Helpfulness 


-.17 


-.17 


-.15 


.19* 


Concreteness 


.06 


.23* 


.29** 


-.19* 



* r for d£ , one-tailed test. *,18 



** r for £ .01, 84 one-tailed test, « 26 



Table 3 



Correlations of Teacher Dictatorialness, Punitiveness 
and Resourcefulness to Student Performance Factors 



Student 

Behavior 




Teacher Behavior 




Resourcefulness Dictatorialness 


Punitiveness 


Cooperativeness 


.23** 


-.18* 


-.34** 


Involvement 


.69** 


-.84** 


-.73** 


Activity 


.76** 


.,33** 


.,29** 


Kurturance.. 

Seeking 


-.12 


-.05 


1 

. 

o 


Achievement 


,28** 


-,28** 


-.32** 


Helpfulness 


.02 


-.23** 


-.32** 


Concreteness 


-.60** 


.67** 


.56** 



* r for 2 ^ *05, 116 d^ one-tailed test = *15 

** r for *01, 116 d^ one-tailed test = *22 
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FAMILY SURVEY 



This report Is the result of the study of families 
whose children attended or were eligible to attend the 
first Head Start programs in Colorado carried out during 
the jummer of 1965* Eighteen towns and cities were repre- 
sented, each with somewhat different Head Start programs 
developed to meet local needs as viewed by the represen- 
tatives of the cosBJHinity responsible for the programs# 

The puxTpose of the study was twofolds to determine 
family attitudes and values of Head . Stert children; mki to 
get family data which could be related subsequently to the 
children's responses to Head Start and the public school « 

A study of classroom enviroEments created by Head Start 
teachers of different belief systems (Harvey, White, Pra- 
ther, Alter and Hoffmeister, 1966) preceded the family in- 
terviews# A study of the children in their first year of 
public school was planned as a final effort to extricate 
interactive effects between family values and classroom 
atmospheres, end Aether Head Start experience contributed 
to the interactions o 
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of the many family valiies and attitudes that could 
be expected to relate to children's performance in Head 
Start and public school, those considered most relevant 
weres the family* s viei^ of its place in the social sys- 
tem and relationship to it; the hopes and aspirations of 
of the parents for themselves and for their children; the 
perceived possibility of attaining these goals; the degree 
of satisfaction, with atteined status; and the view ©f self 
as a causal agent in effecting desired outcomes # 
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Sti eK^rlcjtite fclLese faaifiily and apply 

the findings to analysis .of the effects on children's re- 
actions to teachers and classroom, fsnvironments , a Social 
Motivation-Aspiration questionnaire was constructed cover- 
ing the following areas: 

1. Socioeconomic informations income > source of in- 
come, type of job, level of education, nusnber of 
children in the family. 

2o Sociometric data; voting habits, father presence/ 
absence, nuinber of close friends ^ frequency of 
church attendance, frequency of contact with rela- 
tives and friends, and closeness of both immediate 
and extended family. 

3. Degree of satisfaction with, aspiration for, and 
expectations for both parents and children with 
respect to income, educiation, type of job, number 
of children, pvolitical influence, relations within 
family and ^/ith extended family, relations with 
neighbors, and religious activity. 

4. The extent of family disenchantment with and re- 
jection of some of the traditional values of Western 
culture, described subsequently as "General Pes- 
simism" • 

To ascertain attitudes of parents to^mrd Head Start 
and determine recruiting procedures, the following infor- 
mation was also obtained. 

a. Whether parents were invited to send their children 
and did so, for the ^ole session. 

b. Whether parents were invited and accepted; but did 
not send their children, or else discontinued after 
a short neriod of time. 

Co Whether parents were not contacted, but did enroll 
their children « 
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d. Whether parents were not contacted, knew nothing 
of the program and said that they would have sent 
their children had they known about it or had been 
invited to send them« 

e* Whether parents ^o were not contacted would have 
refused if they had been invited to send their 
children* 

Interviewers 

Tvto main considerations affected the selection of in- 
terviewers for this survey. One was that families of chil- 
dren eligible for most Head Start programs might have nega- 
tive feelings tOTvard persons like social workers and other 
institutional representatives they deal with; but would be 
more responsive to people more nearly like themselves. 

The other conceim was consonant with the aims of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity: to engage members of the poverty 

eonEaunity in work related to the War- on Poverty. 

People likely to be capable of meeting the requirements 
for the particular task involved were available from a lead- 
ership training class conducted in the spring of 1965 at 
the XIaiversity of Beaver. 32 members of that class had 
participated in the University of Colorado Head Start Tea- 
cher Training Program in June, 1965. They ware hired then 
as guides to poverty areas in Denver and had' evidenced high 
isotivatiouj trainabllity, and ability to follow instructions 
responsibly and effectively. 

Criteria for selection of the interviewers were based 
on the following needs: 

1. Ability to speak Spanish. 
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Availability for 8 to 10 vaeks of i»ork« 

3* Availability for travel to other parts of the 
state. 

Out of eighteen applicants, seven ^re selected, meet* 
ing necessary requirements. 

The week of trainin;; for the interviewers coiamenced 
on July 29, 1965. Actual interviewing commenced immediately 
following the summer Head Start program. Training concen* 
trated on the following: 

X. E^lanation of the questionnaire and its purpose 
in relation to the interaction study of \diich it 
was a part. 

2. Discussion of specific wording of the questions; 
both for clarification for the Interviewers, and 
for suggestions as to appropriate wording in the 
language i^^ed by the respondents. 

3. Practice interviewing in the class on class mem- 
bers and in their own neighborhoods, followed by 
discussions of techniques and problems encountered. 
(This followed demonstration taped interviews pre- 
pared by the instructors. 

4. Private, practice (taped) interviews with subject 
respondents, followed by critiques by the class 
members and instructors. 

5. General discussions of interviewing techniques 
which included the need for detachment or neu- 
trality, confidentiality of the material, and 
problems anticipated in approaching the desired 
respondents . 

6. Preparing, discussing and rehearsing rationale 
for the interviews. 
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During the period between August 5 and October 15, 

1965, 724 families were interviewed « 409 represented 

faEdlies whose children had attended the complete Head 
Start session; 22 had children who started and then drop- 
ped out of the program; 293 vjere non-Eead Start families 
with eligible children. 707 remained in the final analy- 
sis after deleting those on whom there was insufficient 
data> 

All Head Start Centers represented ifii the training 
progr^n for teachers provided class roster's. Some wieire 
able to provide an additional list of families who had 
agreed to participate in the program, but ^ose child- 
ren did not attend. Other centers were imable to do so 
because all invited agreed to have their children attend 
and they did so. Ofost frequently these were in communi- 
ties where either welfare agencies or Public Health Eurses 
had previously screened the list of eligible families). 
Others kept no records of contacts and sitas^ly continued 
recruiting until all class rosters w^e filled. 

In Denver, census tracts were used as a basis for 
recruiting. They represented tracts with the: 

Hipest density of population; 

Highest number of Spanish sumamed people; 

Lox^st u^dlan income; 

Highest concentrations of non-white population; 

liSrgest numbers of general welfare and ADC recipients; 

Highest concentrations of uneo^^loyed males. 
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Only one conaiunity, Conanerce City, accepted children with- 
out establishing the financial qualifications usually re- 
quired for eligibility for the program, roughly $1000 per 
adult and $500 per child annual income. They had ai special 
project which permitted omission of financial restrictions. 



Efforts to match non-Head Start families for inter- 
viewing were limited according to the varioixs procedures 
used in recruiting. Since the majority of interviews of 
Head Start families were scheduled for areas, both rural 
and urban, where there was a concentration of families of 
similar demographic nature and where recruiting was dene; 
non-Head Start families were located in the same place. 
Interviewers began with a residence adjacent to a Head 
Start family and continued down the street or road until 
a non-Head Start family with an eligible child was located 
for interviewing. Fianding limited enrollment in Head Start 
Centers, leaving a sufficient nuniber of eligible children 
for acceptable matching of families on most variables. 



Geographic areas 

18 different Colorado conummities were represented in 
the families interviewed. Denver and 4 suburbs con^rised 
one area. Colorado Springs was the only other large city. 
Two cities and two towns north of Denver were included; 
three mountain towns; and 5 southern Colorado cofiummities 
ranging in size from 1,000 to 5,000 population constituted 
the remaining locations. 




ANALYSIS OF T® INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



The total questionnaire included 3 items on Head 
Start status, 43 items from a Bureau of Census inven- 
tory and 121 items designed to measure family status on 
income, occupation and education; social contacts within 
imd witliout the family, religious activity and anomie* 
Aspirations and expectations were also measured (See 
Appendix A) 

The general approach to the data has been (a) to 
divide the total inventory into two general sets of items; 
those scored as discontinuous categories, and those scored 
in terms of what are assumed to be continuous categories; 

(b) to select for further analysis only those items from 
these two sets ^diich appeared most likely to maximl 2 ;e 
differences between subjects (Fiske, 1963); and (c) to 
further subdivide these remaining continuously scored 
items into subsets which were thoxsght to be measures to 
single domains, such as anomie* 

Chi-sqtiares were done between all possible pairs of 
discontinuous items and cluster analyses (T^ryon & Bailey, 
1965; Xryon & Bailey, 1966) xrere done on tike several sets 
of continuous items. In addition, all relevant items were 
converted to hope-expectancy scores; e.g., a family indi- 
CLXtmg low hope and low expectancy with respect to a par- 
ticular domain, such as family income, were coded as ”1”, 
those with low hope and high expectancy as ”2”, high hope 
and low expectancy as "3*', and high hope and high expec- 
tancy as **4**«^ 

low and high were based on scores below or above the median 
for that item. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SAI4PLE 

The children of 55«31% of the 707 families inter- 
viewed had attended the summer Head Start session; 43% 
were recruited , the remaining were enrolled without invi- 
tation on the initiative of the parents, 15,42% were in- 
vited but did not send their children; 6,5% were not 
invited and said they would not have sent their children 
in any case* 

692 (97*88%) of the respondents were the mothers of 
the family* 77*51% of the respondents were married. The 
fathers of 21*92% of the families did not live at home* 

No one was employed in 158 or 22*35% of the families, and 
191 (27*02%) were receiving public assistance* In the 
73,41% of the families where someone sn5>loyed, 483 
or 68*327» were the fathers; 26 or 3*68% were mothers; 
and 8 or 1*3% were children* 

670 (94.77%) of the families owned TV sets* 493 (69,73%) 
uere registered to vote* 

Because of the one large program ^ich had no limiting 
income requirements for participation in the start 
program^ a larger number of respondents owned their own 
homes than was expected. 267 or 37,77% were in this cate- 
gory, 77 or 10*89% lived in public housing; 65 or 9,19% 
of the families lived in a private apartment building; and 
242 or 34*23% rented a house* 121 or 24*61% had 4 or fewer 
people living in their residence; 106 or 14*99% had 9 or 
more in their home* 




More than half the san^le (54.17^ had Spanish sur- 
names, and in 49.5% of the families, Spanish ms the second 
language spoken in the home. 429 or 60.68% of the respon- 
dents were Catholic; 188 or 26.59% were Protestants; 36 or 
5.09% belonged to an Evangelical church; 21 or 2.97% be- 
longed to some “other” churchc 24 or 3.39% did not belong 
to any church. 

Of the 483 families where the husband was esiqployed, 

260 or 39.78% worked as unskilled laborers (coded 1); 171 
or 24.19% as skilled laborers (coded 2); 88 or 12.45% had 
“v^iite collar” jobs (coded 3); and, 11 or 1.56% had jobs 
classified as "professional” (coded 4). The median for 
occupations was 1*529. Median occupation was below the 
skilled labor level. 

Educational achieveicent was coded 1 for "less than 
6th graded’ ; 2 for "some high school", 3 for "finished 
high school", and 4 for "some college". 78 or 11.03% of 
the mothers and 74 or 10.61% of the fathers had less than 
6 grades of school. 430 or 60*82% of the mothers and 357 
or 50.50% of the fathers finished high school. 40 or 
5.66% of the asothers and 52 or 7«36% of the fathers %d 
some college education. The median for mothers and fath- 
ers was 2.117 and 2.178 or "some high school". 

Median family income was $65.20 per week. (Slightly 
more than 10% of the families had incomes over $120 per 
week.) Median general income for the past 5 years was 
$63 <>96 per x<< 7 eek. In response to the question, "How much 
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\^uld you like for your family income to be?”, the median 
weekly income desired was $97.88* Median expectation for 
lowest and highest family income expected in the future 
were $47.58 and $90.54 per week respectively. 

Economic aspirations for the child in, or eligible « 
for Head Start were ascertained by asking what was the 
highest income expected; the lowest income; the income de- 
sired for the child by age 30; and the income the child 
would be expected to be earning between 30 and 50 years 
of age. Highest median weekly iaco-ae 8 X 5 ?>ected was $111.12; 
lowest was $55.16. Median weekly income desired for the 
child to be earning by age 30 was $99.74o The median 
weekly earning expected generally in adulthood was $111.82. 
In response to thes?. questions about the child’s economic 
future, 20 to 31% of the respondents did not give any es- 
timates • 

Family religious practices were ascertained by ask- 
ing, ”How often do you, (your child), (your husband) go 
to church?” Responses were coded: 1 « never; 2 » occar 
sional Simdays or special events; 3 = every Sunday; 4 
twice or more each week. Medians \?ere: for the respon- 
dent, 2.384; for the child 2.708; for the husband, 2$;152. 

Included vtth questions on religious practices were 
those regarding satisfaction with amount of church atten- 
dance. It coded: 1 = very dissatisfied; 2 * somewhat 

dissatisfied; 3 *= somewhat satisfied; 4 ~ very satisfied. 
Median responses were: for the respondent, 3.196; for the 

child, 3.638; for the husband, 2.965. 
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Religious attitude was ascertained by the questions: 
(1) How close do ycii feel you are to 6cd? (coded 1 « 
very far: 2 » somewhat far; 3 « some^tot close; 4 * very 
close) ; (2) How happy are ^ou with your closeness to God? 
(coded l.« very xmhappy; 2 » somewhat unhappy; 3 * sooe- 
i^t happy; 4 * very liappy); and (3) On the cdiole X am a 
religious person, (coded 1 » agree a lot; 2 » agree a 
little; 3 « disagree a little; 4 » disagree a lot). Med- 
ian responses were in order (1) 3.503 (feel close); (2) 
3.638 (happy about it) and (3) 1.380 (am religious). 

Family relationships and practices were measured with 
items such as, "How often do you visit, phone or write 
your brother(s) and/or sister(s) and how often do they 
visit, phone or write you?* were coded: 1 « never; 2 * 

not very often; 3 *= pretty often; 4 « very often. Median 
responses for these 2 items were 2.949 and 2.933 respec- 
tively, or pretty often. The question, "How close are you 
to your brother(s) and/or sister(s)?" was coded: 1 « very 

distant; 2 ~ somesahat distant; 3 « somei^t close; 4 - 
very close. Median response was 3.724, quite close. 

"How often do friends or neighbors contact you; how 
often do you contact fricmds and neighbors; and, how many 
close friends do you have in this neighborhood?" were 
coded: 1 « never; 2 * not very often; 3 « pretty often; 

4 » real often. Medians for. responses to these, two. ques- 
tions yteve 2.734 and 2.430 respectively. The responses to 
the ntimber of close friends in the neighborhood was scored 
1 for **none," 2 for "not very many," 3 for "quite a few," 
and 4 for "many." Median response was 2.250. 
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Educational achievement, aspiration and expectation 
items were coded; 1 ® less than 6th grade; 2 * some high 
school; 3 » finished high school; 4 « some college or fin- 
ished* To **How far in school do you wish your husband had 
gone?” the median response was 3.551, for "How far in School 
did your liusband go?" the median was 2.178, for "How far in 
school do you hope yoxtx child will get?", it is 3.709; 
and for "How far in school do you expect your child will 
go?”, it was 3.350. 

Items designed to tap anomie> or general pessiisism, 
as described in the introduction were scored: 1 « disagree 

a lot; 2 = disagree a little; 3 « agree a little; 4 « agree 
a lot. They and their medians are listed in table below. 

Item 

Politicians have to bribe people. 

Most people in public office aren’t 
3 ^ally interested in the problems of 
the poor man. . 

Judges can be "fixed" for the right 
price. 

In spite of what some people say, the 
poor man’s condition is getting worse. 

This world is run by a few people in 
power and there isn’t much the poor 
nia p can do about it. 

You sometimes can’t help wondering 

Aether anything’s worthwhile anymore. 

It’s hardly fair to bring a child into 
the world the way things look. 

To be successful, a businessman has to 
be crooked. . 

Most people don’t really care what 
happens to the other fellow. 



Median 

1.791 

a.iso 

1.M5 

1.842 

1.991 

2.081 

1.958 

1.165 

2.728 



Item mdim 



Ihese dSjrS e pesrson doBsa*z really 
Icaow whom he caa count on. 2*981 

Planning only maizes a person unhappy, 

since plans hardly ever out. 2.401 

Government officials are interested 
in pleasing people with money and 
social position. 1.608 

Who you kno'^7 is more is^ortant than 

udiat you know to get a good job. 1*680 

Poor people who have risen to posi- 
tions of wealth and power were 
either crooked or had the help of 
a wealthy person* 1*352 

The poor tuan has little or no control 

over what happens to him in life* 1*452 



RESULTS 

Eight factors were generated xdiich accounted for 54% 
of the initial communality and 82% of the mean square of 
the raw correlation matrix. 

These factors were labeled Family Economic Status- 
Outlook (FESO), Children's Economic future (CEF), Family 
Religious Status ffRS), Closeness to God (C6), Mother* s 
Family Contact 0«FC), Family Contact with Neighbors and 
Friends (FCN), Educational Aspirations <EA), and General 
Pessimism {6P). The iteias making up these clusters and 
their respective factor loadings are displayed In Table I 



Table 1 About Here 
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in addition, since the chi-sqaares for all possible 
pairs of four itesis assessing the kind of work of the 
father were significant (p<«01), and since the tendency 
was to choose "unskilled* for all items, if for any, 
these items were ecabined to provide a factor score lab- 
eled Job-Outlook-Status (JOS). JOS and the eight factors 
discussed previously provided the dependent variables used 
in subsequent analyses. 

Sixteen independent variables were used in the f^al 
analyses. They were: Does father live at home (SBM), 

yes * 1, no » 2; Is anyone enq>loyed (EMPL), yes * 1» no « 

2, Does family receive public assistance (ASST), yes «= 1, 
no « 2; Ethnic status (ETH), Spanish « 1, Caucasian » 2; 
Head Start Status (HS), attended « 1, did not attend » 2; 
Marital status aarricd * 1, divorced or other « 2; 

Is the home bilingual (BIL)', yes « 1, no ** 2j Religious 
status (REL), Protestant - 1, Catholic « 2; Hope-Expec- 
tancy, Family Income ®EFI); Hope-E:q>ectancy, Child In- 
come (HECI); Kope-E3^ectancy, Mother-kind of work (BMf); 
Eope-Eapectancy, Eusband-kind of work (HEEW); Eope-Ex- 
pectancy. Child-kind of Job (HECE)^ Btope-E^ectancy, self 
political influence (HEMl?), Hopa-B^ectancy, Poor-political 
influences 01EPP); Hope-E:q?ectancy, Child Education <^CE). 

The initial approach to the data was to use ”t” tests. 
So many of the independent variables were significant for 
the same dependent variables that it became difficult to 

see pag e 9, for discussion of coding. 
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decide \okich of the former were more ic^ortant. A step- 
wise multiple regression procedure (Efroymson, 1962; Dra- 
per and Smith, 1966) was selected to overcome this problem. 

The correlation matrix for these independent (predictor) 
and dependent (criterion) variables as displayed in table 2. 



Table 2 About Here 



various subsets . of the 16 predictor of independent 
variables were used in the regression analyses. Four cri- 
terion variables yielded multiple R*s both significant 
(p^^.Ol) and large enough (R>.30) to warrant further consid- 
eration. These w€‘.re Family Economic Status (FS&O), Child* s 
Economic Future (CEF), Educational Aspiration (EA), and Job- 
Outlook-Status (JOS). 

Five predictor (independent) variables produced a 
multiple R of .55 and accounted for 30% of the variance on 
FESO. The analysis Of variance is suimoarized in table 3. 



Table 3 About Here 



The data sugge^st that (a) Hon-Spanish families having 
the characteristics (b) married, (c) high hope and high ex- 
pectancy regarding the childrens* (c) someone em- 

ployed, (d) high hope and high expectancy with respect to 
the father* s kind of job will be highest with respect to 

*"FES0 and JOS were at times also used as independent vari- 
ables, e«g *9 when predicting to CEF, and EA. 
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family economic status. The regression coefficients* were 
Marital status (-.28); Hope-Expectancy ^ Child Income (.20) 
Anyone ec 5 >loyed (-.19); Ethnic Status (.17) ^ and Hope-Expec- 
tancy, Father's kind of job (.13) c> 

Three variables yielded a multiple E of .41 and ac- 
counted for 17% of the variance on CEF. Table 4 displays 
the analyses of variance. 



Table 4 About Here 



The data indicate that families who are (a) higher 
on Family Economic Status, and who have high hope and 
high expectancy regarding (b) the child's education and 
(c) the child's kind of job will tend to be higher on 
Child^s Economic Future. The regressioii coefficients 
were:a FESO (.26); Hope-Expectancy, Chr.ld's Education 
(.18); and Hope-Expectancy, Child's kind of job (.14). 

Four variables produced a multiple R of .50 and ac- 
counted for 25% of the variance of EA. Table 5 displays 
the analyses of variance. 



Table 5 About Here 



The data suggest that (a) Non-Spanish families who 
(b) are higher on Job-Outlook-Status, (c) are married, and 
(d) have high hope and high expectancy regarding the moth- 
er's kind of job will have higher educational aspirations 

these regression coefficients and those listed subsequently 
were based on predictions to standardized scores. 
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than their counterparts. The regression coefficients were: 
JOS {-38); Ethnic Status (o26); Marital Status (.IV); and 
Hope-Expectancy-Mother’ 8 kind of job (.16). 

Three variables produced a multiple R of .63 and 
accounted for 39% of the variance of Job-Outlook-Status. 
The analyses of variance is displayed in table 6. 



Table 6 About Here 



These data indicate that (a> jaarried families vho have 
high hope and high expectancy with respect to (b) the chil- 
dren’s education, and (c) family income will tend to be 
highest on Job-Outlook-Status. The regression coefficients 
were: Marital status (-.SO); Hope-Expectancy, child edu- 
cation (.20); and Hope-Expectancy, family income (.16). 
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TABLE 1 

Family Clusters 



Obi .Fact *Coe£. 



1 Family Economic Status«>Outlook CFESO) 

what is the highest family income you ever expect 
to have per month? 

Kow nruch is your present family income per month? 
Bow much would you like for your family ixtcme to 
be per laonth? 

What is the lowest income you ever expect to have 
per month? 

Kow much has your family income generally been for 
the past five years? 

31 Ghild^s EcGnomic Future (CSF) 

What is the highest income you expect him/her to 
have per month? 

What income would you like for (child) to be 
making by age 30? 

What Income do you expect him/her to be generally 
from age 30 to 50? 

What is the lowest income you expect him/her to 
have per month? 

HI Family Religious Status (FRS) 

Row often do you go to church? 

Hov 7 often do your children go to church? 

How often do you attend religious services? 

How often does your husband go to church? 

How often does your child attend church, Sunday 
school, or religious services? 

How often does your husband attmd religious 
services? 

How satisfied are you with the number ©f times 
your children go to church? 

How satisfied are you with the number of times 
you go t:o church? 

Hoxf satisfied are you with the number of times 
your husband goes to church? 

Closeness to God jCG) 

How close do you feel you are to God? 

How happy are you with yovir closeness to God? 

On the whole, I am a religious person. 




.76 



.71 



o70 



.89 

.84 

o79 

o67 



o85 

.83 

.83 

.71 

.70 

.70 

o61 

o61 

.47 



.87 
.87 
• 50 



V 



Mother* 8 Family Contact ^C) 

Kow often do you visits phone, or i&/rite brothers 
and/or sisters? 

How often do they visit, phone, or vfrite you? 

How close are (were) you to your brother (s) and/ 
or sister(s)? 

VI Family Contact With Neighbors and Friends (FCN) 

■ ■Iiirf fa nmrnmmvmm hBK mim i i i i n ■ j Ti i w iw m mm mtkmBmmm mm\ni 

How often do your friends or neighbors phone or 
come to see you? 

How often do you telephone or go to see your 
neighbors or friends? 

How many close friends do you have in this 
neighborhood? 

VII Educational Aspirations (EA) 

How far In school do you wish your husband had 
gone? 

Hcv 7 far In school did your husband go? 

How far in school do you hope (child) will get? 
How far in school do you expect (child) will get? 
Hxw far in school did you go? 

How far in school do you wish you had gone? 

General Pessimism , (GF) 

Politicians have to bribe people. 

Host people in public office aren't really 
interested in the problems of the poor man. 

Judges can be ”fixed” for the right price. 

In spite of what some peop].e say, the poor 
man* 8 condition is getting worse. 

This world is run by a few people in power 
and there isn't much the poor joaan can do about it. 
You sometimes can* t help wondering ■v’shether any- 
thing’s worthwhile anymore. 

It's hardly fair to bring a child into the world 
the way things look. 

To be successful a businessman has to be crooked. 
Host people don* t really care \diat happens to the 
other fellow. 

These days a person doesn* t really know whom he 
can count on. 

Planning only makes a person unhappy, since plans 
hardly ever work out. 



V. 




General Pessimism (con* t) 



Government officials are interested in only 

pleasing people with money and social position* *47 

Who you kno^ Is more Important than idiat you 

know to get a good job* *46 

Poor people who have risen to positions of 

wealth and power were either crooked or had the 

help of a wealthy person* *46 

The poor man has little or no control over what 

happens to him in life* *45 
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•MBLE 3 



ST3MMARY OF AKM,YSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PESO 



SOURCE 



Regression 



Residual 




ss 


BF 


MS . 

kMIt Mm M 


F 

■CTM— m tm mmsm mp» imt 


211.07 


5 


42.20 


59.76 


: 


, 


' 




494, 


.701 


.71 

— WWlJIMi 0m •• n 





^ 5/200 “ 



3.11, .01 



TABLE 4 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF YARIAKGE OS CEF 



SOURCE 


SS 


DF 


1 

MS 


Resr.ssioB | 


[ 

1 

1 118.83 


3 


39.61 


i 

Residual 

-I i-i-i. iiiii*—* 


587.17 


703 


.84 



F 



47 o42 



^^ 3/200 



3.88, p= .01 



o 
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TABLE 5 



StS^IART 0? AKALTSIS OF VARIANCE FOR EA 



SOURCE 


SS j 


0F 


MS 


F 


Regression 


174,22 


4 


43.56 


57. 


Residual 

1 II — 


531.78 


CM 

O 


.76 







^ /200 



3.11, p» .01 



TABLE 6 



SUiaiAEY OF AKALESIS OF VARIANCE (% JOS 



SOURCE 


SS 


DF 


^ ..,1 

HS 


r"".. 

F 


Regression 


277.84 

; 


3 


92, 61 


152.06 


Residtiai 


428.16 


703 


*61 





^ 3/200 “ 
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APPENDIX A QUBSTICIiNAIRE 
GEN^tAL ^JRHATICN 



Present Dfite 

Person Interviewed; _ _ Age; 

Address: , : . . -- .. 

ffl/d) START PARENTS 

1» From whom did you heaa: about HEAD START? 

2> Did you get a personal invitation or request for your child 
to go? 

Why did you let year child go to HEAD START? 

HCm>HSAD START PAREHTS 

I. Did anyone cocie around to tell you about HEAD START? 

2m Why didn't you let (chiLld) go? 

3. If you had been asked to send (child) to HEAD START, would 
you have sent him/her? 

SOCIAL HiSfORY/SOCIAL EXPERIENCE INVENTORY 

4 a Married Divorced Separated Widowed 

5* Relationship of person interviewed; 

6. Family Chart: Father, Mother, Children 

(age, live at hone, highest grade conqpleted) 

7 a Has (child) ever attended a: 

a a Day Care Center ba Summer Cao^ Ca Settlement House Program 
do Sunday School e* Other 
8a Does family live ins 

ao Public Housing p*?oject apartment b. Private apartment buil- 
ding c. Rented house do Own Private house e. Other 

9. How long have you lived in this residence? 

10. Where did you live before? 

II. Row maiiy rooms do you have? 

12a Total number of people living in your apartment or house: 

13. Is anyone in your family ea^loyed? 

14. If yes, who is working: 

15. Who usually takes care of children in the home during the day? 

16. Does family receive public assistance? 

17 a Does family receive suppiementairy assistance? 

18a If yes, how long have you been receiving assistance? 

19a What languages, other than English, are spoken at home? 

20. By whom are they spoken? 

21. How often do you attend club or organization meetings? 

(including church organizations, fraternal cliibs, unions, 
political organizations, etCo) 



22 . 



Low o£tsn docs youir husbEnd tit tend clul> or orgsniz^vi-'n nieet*'* 
iti^s? {Including church organizations ^ fraternal clubs^ unions^ 
political orgarrizatlons j etc.) 

23, Bo you have a; 

a. Radio b. XA% c® Phonograph Tape Recorder 
24 On the average how many hours a day do you listen tos 
a., Radio b. T.Vi. c. Phonograph d* Tape Recorder 
25 • On the average bow many hours a day does your husband listen Loj 
ao P*adio b. ToV. c. Phonograph d. Tape Recorder 
26o Cn the average how many hours a day does your child listen to; 

Radio be T^Vo c. Phonograph do Tape Recorder 
27 » How often do you go to the movies? 

28 o How often does your husband go to the movies? 

29. How often does your child go to the movies? 

30. How frequently do you read the newspapers? 

31. How frequently does your husband read the nevjspapers? 

32. How frequently do you do the fallowings 

a. Attend sporting event bo Participate in sporting event 
Co Read a be or magazine do Qo to visit friends or relatives 
e. Entertain friends or relatives at home fo Eat in restaurants 
go Attend concerts., plays, or exhibitions hs Go to picnics, 
outings, sivimming i. informal neighborhood group contacts 
(meeting ^Ith friends on the street, town ^square, etc©} 

33. How often does your husband do the followings 

£o Attend sporting event bo Participate in sporting event 
Co Read a book or magazine do Go to visit friends or relatives 

-Fi-iends or relatives at home f. Bat in restaurants 
go Attend concerto, plays, or esdiibitions ho Go to picnics, 
outings, swimming 1. Informal neighborhood group contacts 
(meeting xflth friends on the street, town square, etc.) 

34o Do you usually vote in elections: 

a. City bo County Co State do National 

35. Does your huebahd vote in elections? 

a« City bo County c. State d. National 

36. How many times liave you moved to a new to^m or city in the 

last two years? , . s a 

37 ■» How many times have you moved withm the same town or city xn 

the last two years t 

38 o How many trips of over 50 miles, aside from changing resi*^ 
deuce have you taken within the last two years for: 
a. recreation or personal reasons b. business purposes 
39o Fow many trios of over 50 miles, aside from changing resi** 
deuce, has your husband taken within^ the last two years for: 
a. recreation or personal reasons b. business pu^oses^ 

40. Hive ycu ever traveled any distance (more than 50 miles) by; 
a, car b„ bus c. train d. plane e. passenger boat 

41. Do you have any of the following hobbies? 

a. Collecting stamps, coins, etc. b. gardening c. painting 
d. sexd.ng photography f© playi.ng musical instrument 
gc other (please specify) 




42 « Does your husband have any of the following hobbies? 

a« collecting coins, stamps, etc* b* gardening c* painting 
do carpentry eo photography f* automotive, electronic, or 
mechanical work g* playing musical instrument ho fishing 
or hunting lo other (please specify) 

43* How many times in the past year has your child gone to a: 
a* library bo small grocery store, butcher shop or produce 
stand Cei supermarket d* post office e* playground f* zoo 
g* museum, art galleary, or exhibition ho airport i* railroad 
station Fire Statiori *k* bank 1* department store 
m* athletic event Bo eaten in a restaurant o* parade p. circus 
or fair q* park r* beach, lake or pool s* car rides t* gas 
station 

45* Does your child have, or has he had any of the following types 
of pets? 

a.o dog bo cat c* bird d pet fish e* turtle f* hamster 
go other (please Sfiecify) 

46. How many of the following are in the home? 

a* toys or games b* books or children* s magazines c* child« 
rens phonograph records d* crayons, papers, paints, etc* 

47* Does your child have his own: 
a* radio bo phonograph 

48* Your child shares his bedroom with hox^ many other persons? 
ao children b* adults 

SOCIAL MOTIVATIOH-ASPXRATiON SCALE 

INCOME 

49. How much is your present family income per week? 

50, How much has your family income generally l^een for the past 
five years? 

51* How much would you like for your family income to be per week? 

52* What is the highest family income you expect to ever have per 
week? 

53. What is the lowest income you expect to ever have per week? 

54* How pleased are you with your present income? 

a* very pleased b. somewhat pleased e* somewhat displeased 
d. very displeased 

55* X^^at income would you like for (child) to be making by the 
time he/ she is 30? (per week) 

56. What is the highest income you esqpect him/her. to have? (per week) 

57* Vmat is the lowest income you expect him/her to ever have? (per 
week) 

58. What income do you e 2 q>ect him/her to generally have from the 
time he/ she is 30 to 50 years old? (per week) 

FRIENDS 

59. How many close friends (other tlian your immediate family and 
close relatives) do you have? (All friends wherever they live*) 

60* How satisfied are you with the number of friends you have? 

61* How many close friends do you have in this neighborhood? 



62 • How many close friends (other than family and relatives) do 
your children have in this nel^borhood? 

63. How satisfied are you with the nuniber of frierds your cliilrren 
have? 

64a How often do you telephone or go to see your reighbors or 
friends? 

65. How often do your friends or neighbors phone or come to sr/ you? 

66* How happy are you with the number of visits aid phone ca'^ls 
your friends and nei^bors make to you? 

WOHK»OCCUPATIC»i 

67. Do you presently work outside of the home? 

68w; If so, at do you work? 

69. If you have worked outside of the hos^, wha: kind of Job 
have you generally ^rked at? 

70* Hhat kind of job would you most like to ha\i if you could choose? 

71* ^Hiat kind of job would you most dislike ha'ijag? 

72. Vihat is the best job you esspect to ever ha e? 

73. What is the worst job you expect to ever h ve? 

74. How satisfied are you with your present jo »? 

75. . (If she has husband) What kind of job does your hufiband now 

have? 

76o What kind of job has your husband generall: worked at in the 
past.? 

77* What kind of job would you most like for year hus/and to have 
if you could choose? 

78. What kind of job would you most dislike you: husband to have? 

79. What is the best job you expect your husband to ^ver have? 

80. What is the worst job you expect your husbard tc ever have? 

81. B)w satisfied are you with your husband’s presort job? 

82. How much of the time do you expect your husband to be out of 
.wrk in the future? 

83. What kind of job would you like for (child) to pt idien he« 
she grows up and staxrts to work? 

84. What is the best job you expect he/ she will &fcx hold? 

85. What is the worst job you expect he/she will e/er hold? 

86. What kind of job do you expect he/she will hold most of his*^ 
her adult life? 

87. How much of the time do you expecthim/her to j© out of work 
during his/her adult life? 



IHMSDiAIS FAMILY 



88. How many children do you have? 

89. How jTiany of your children live here with y^Ai? 

90. If some children live elsewhere, ^ere do they live? 

91. How satisfied are you with the number of children you have 
had? 



ERIC 



92* How close is your femlly? 

93* How happy is yoiir family at present? 

94, How satisfied do you think your children are with you as 
a mother? 



CLOSE RBIATIVBS 

93- How many brothers have you? How many sisters? 

96* Is your mother still living? 

97 • Xs your father still living? 

98* If not living with you^ where does your cither live? 

99i If not living ^^?ith you, where does your father live? 

100* How often do you visit, phone or write to your brother(s) 
and/or sisteij^ 

101* How often do your brother(s) and/or sister(s) visit, phone 
or write to you? 

102* (To be asked if parent (s) do not live with respondent): 

How often do you visit, phone or write to your parents (if 
they live together)? 

103. How often do you visit, phone, or write to your father? 

104. How close are (v?ere, if deceased) you to your mother? 

105o How close are (were, if deceased) you to yoxir brother(s) 

and/fir sister (s)? 

106. How doss are (were) you to your father? 

107. How happy are you about your closeness to your brother (s) 
and/or sister (s)? 

108* How happy are you about your closeness to your mother? 

109* How happy are you about your closeness to your fatherC 






Am?T? TA»i’TAM 

trUiK Jk JL] A. A 



110. What church, if any, do you belong to? 

111. How oftm to you go to church? 

112. How often do your children go to church? 

113. How often does your, husband go to church? 

114* How often do you feel you should go to church? 

115/ How often do you feel your husband should go to church? 

116. How often do you feel your children should go to church? 

117* How si^cisfied are you ^d.th the nuinber of times you go to 
church? 

118. Hou satisfied are you with the number of times your husband 
goes to church? 

119* How satisfied are you with the nimber of times your children 
go to; church? 

120* How close do you feel you are to God? 

121* How happy are you with your closeness to God? 

GOVSRPffiHT 

« 

122* Hox^ much say do you feel you could have in what the local 
government official's do if you really wanted to and tried? 



’ 123. How much say would you like to have in what local government 
officials do? 

124 i How satisfied are you with the influence you feel you could 
have on government officials? 

125. Kow much say do you feel poor people could have in what local 
government officials do if they wanted to and tried? 

126. How much influence would you like for the poor people to be 
able to have on local government officials? 

127. How satisfied are you with the influence poor people can have 
on local government officials? 

EDUCATION 

128. How far in school did you go? 

129. far in school .did your husband go? 

130. How far in schopl do you wish you had gone? 

131. How far in school do you wish your husband had gone? 

132. How satisfied are you with the amount of schooling you have 

had?. 

133. How satisfied are you with the amount of schooling your 
husband has had? 

134. How far in school do you hope (child) mil get? 

135. How far in school do you expect (child) will get? 

ANOMIE 

136. On the whole j, I am a religious person. ^ 

137. There is no use in a poor man voting because his vote doesn t 

count anytmy. 

133. The poor man has little or no control over what happens to 
his life. 

139. Government officials are interested only in pleasing people 
who have laoney and social position. 

140. The poor man has as much control as anyone else over what 

happens to him in life. 

141. Government officials are as interested in serving the poor 

people as the better«off people. ^ 

142. If you are bom Into a poor. family, there is no chance or 
moving out of the poor and working class. 

143. Poor kids aren’t treated as fairly by school teachers as the 

other kids are. 

144. Even if you are bom into a poor family, tncre are 
honest and fair ways you can ic?>rove your position in life 

if you will only take advantage of them. . a. u 

145. If you have a good enough education you can get ahead, whether 

you vTsre bom into a poor family or not. 

146. With equal training and education, a poor boy would have 
much less chance of getting a good job than would a boy 
from a wealthier family. 

147. Many people are born poor can rise to positions of wealth 
and power through their own honest abilities and efforts. 

148. People who were bom poor and have risen to positions of 
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wealth and power were either crooked or had the help of eoira 
wealthy person* 

145* Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let 
tomorrow take care of itself* 

150. This world is run by the few people In power, and there is not 
much the poor man can do about 

151. To be successful, a businessm^ has to be crooked* 

152. Who you loiow is more important than what you know in getting 
a good job* 

153. Children are a nuisance to their parents* 

154. Things are getting better for the poor man* 

155* People like me can change the way things are if we make our- 
selves heard* 

156* Kfost public officials are really interested in the problems 
of the poor man* 

157* Planning only makes a person unhappy since your plans hardly 
ever work out anymy* 

158* These days a person doesn’t really know ^om he can count on. 

159* The average poor man has a say in govemment decisions* 

160. Judges can be ”fiKed” for the ri^t price* 

161. It’s hardly fair to bring a child into the world with the 
way things look* 

162. Politicians have to bribe people* 

163* In spite of what some people say, the condition of the poor 
man is getting worse. 

164* This world could not run without the help of the poor man. 

165. Most people don’t really care happens to the othsr 
fellow. 

166. In getting a good job, it’s necessary to say you’re better 
than you are^ 

167. More and more I feel helpless In the face of what’s happening 
in the world today* 

168. You sometimes can’t help wondering t^e.'rher anything is worth- 
vdiile anymore* 

169* Most people in public office are not really interested in the 
problems of the poor man* 

Do you know anyone else in this block idio has a child going to school 

for the first time this September who was not in HEAD START? 

Do you think they would have sent him/her? 

How well do you know the family? 

How 

Nasse Address Would send Would not well 

known 
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The final phase cf the Teacher-Pupp-X-Parent IntQy:'^ 

action Study to test the children on whorr; family 

and public^* school data were available. If the child had 
• • 

attended Head Start, data on the Head Start teacher were 
included. 2d2 children t/ere tasted; but coinplete data 
available for only 160 of these* 

The testing taaterials, described below, ware de- 
signed and pretested before use, A manual was prepared 
for each exooriasnfcer; demonstrations of testing proced- 
itres presented; and each expsrJjaonter spent s minimuai 
of oite \iGiQli practicing administering the tests. Inssiiruch 
as all statements by the e^tperimenter and all statenicntG 
by the respondents were taped, it was possible to check 
the practice sessions with each eikperioentezr cintil all 
tv^ere ready to administer the tests to meet the standards 
set. 

TESTXHG MATERIALS 






The testing materials consisted of Sm. movie films 
of 13 brief GituationSj each aimed at one or more theo- 
retically relevant aspects of the child's behavior. *iho 
scenes and the rationale for their inclusion were: 

r:. /3tcai causality 

Five scenes related to the child’s eonccptivC of 
physical causality .and to his reactiov^ to events that ran 
counter to these conceptions. 

The first two scenes involved displacement and 
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recession of water by the placement and withdrawal re- 
spectively of varying sized stones in a water tank. The 
child was asked to explain why the water rose in the first 
instance and fell in the latter. 

The third scene consisted of demonstrating that one 
block of wood floated in the water and a second blocks 
which mknowi:;. to the child was loaded with lead, sank in 
the water. After eliciting a response fr«a the question 
of why the first block floated, the weighted block i^s 
placed on top of the first one and both sank to the bot- 
tom. The child was asked then to account for why both 
blocks sank. 

The fourth and fifth scenes involved a rudimentary 
bridge. In the first instance it fell when one of its 
two supporting legs wa^ withdrawn. In the second in- 
stance, through activation of an unseen magnet, the bridge 
did not fail i>^en left to stand only on one leg. The 
child was asked to explain why the bridge fell in one case 
and stood in the other. 

Rule A\<farenesg and Reaction to Violation 

Four scenes were concerned with child’s awareness 
of rules and his response to their violation. 

In the first of these a child unobtrusively cheated 
at a specially devised game of rumiing arotmd a tire. 

The second, third and fourth scenes in these series 
depicted the sasae little boy joanifesting contradictosry be- 
havior, that of dunaping the sand out of other children’s 
truck, pushing a little girl out of line and 'Sharing a 
candy bar with his peers. 
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These scenes yielded a measure of the child a, ware- 

ness of rules 5 his response to their violation and his 
ability to account for the simultaneous possession of 
positive and negative characteristics (bad-good boy) in 
the same person « 

^ral Absolutism 

This was measured by two scenes both of which relate 
to the iasmediately preceding ones. However, the aim of 
these two scenes were aimed at testing an assertion by 
Piaget that children of ages con^^arabie to those in this 
study do not distinguish between intentionality and ac- 
cident in their evaluation and ”morai” response. Thus 
in one scene a little boy ims helping his mother clear 
dinner dishes from the table ^en he clearly stubbed 
his foot, fell and smashed the dishes. In the other 
scene the same boy, tdien his mother turns her back, de- 
liberately breaks the dishes by jerking them and the cloth 
from the table. 

The child is asked to give his interpretation of 
the goodness-badness of the two situations and to indi- 
cate v?hat should happen to the dish breaker in each in- 
stance. 

Awareness of Social Roles and Reaction to their Violation 

In the first of the tx<fo scenes aimed at assessing 
this, a female teacher appears on the playground eating 
an ice cream bar. She drops the ice cream in a sandbox 
where children are playing and has a temper tantrum. 
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In the second scene a little boy gives a bottle filled 
with milk to a father ^o quits sucking his thuaib and^ ly- 
ing on his back begins to suck the bottle* 

In addition to the 13 filmed scenes, the children res- 
ponded to Card X from the child’s Rorschach test. Tuase 
responses x^ere scored to yield meajaures of a child’s nov- 
elty, openness, etc., criteria that were thought to relate 
to creative ability and abstractness. 

Guided by the same theoretical rationale that resulted 
in the testing materials, rating Jscales of 275 items were 
constructed to be used in scoring the tape recorded responses 
of the children to the movie scenes. 1!he rating dimensions 
were aimed at tapping the child’s efficiency in cocaounica- 
tion, accuracy of descriptions of events before and after 
the experimenters’ statements, novelty of proposed solu- 
tions, affect, punitiveness, oughtness of rules and roles, 
knowledgeability, and ability to tolerate conflicting char- 
acteristics in the same person. 

Judges were trained to make judgments of the child’s 
responses in pairs, it having been found in several of our 
previous studies l±at both validity and reliability of the 
scales were enhanced by two judges instead of one. 

Reliability checks run before judging commenced were 
.> 832 .. . 

Dependent Varia bles 

Of the original 275 items used for scoring the tapes 
because of the homogeneity uithin our stibjcct population 



o&ly 67 items had sufficient variant; ^ to be used in sub- 
sequent analyses. There were factor analyzed using Tryon’s 
system of cluster analysis (Tacyon & Bailey, 1965; Tryon 
& Bailey, 1966). Five cltisters were generated ^ich ac- 
counted for 67% of tiie initial coDsmmality and 89% of 
the mean square of the raw correlation x&atrix. These fac- 
tors were labeled Cognitive Attainment, (CA); Role/Rule 
Absolut;isn (ERA); Punitiveness (P); Overall Oughfcness (00), 
and Tendency to Perseverate (TP). They, their representa- 
tive items, and factor coefficients are in Table 1. 



1 About Sere 



These factors and the child’s I.Q. were the dependent 
variables used in subsequent analyses. 

Ind ependent Variables 

Four different sets of variables provided the data for 
analysis. First, information regarding family status, and 
aspirations. These included nine factors, six satisfaction 
scores, five hope-espectaacy scores and 3 additional fac- 
tors listed under ^“Family” in Appendix A. 

Second, a grotq> of variables describing tlie child’ 
also listed in Appendix A. 

Third, a set of variables describing the beliefs of 
the Head Start teacher and/or those of. the teacher in whose 
class the child was placed in the subsequent school year. 
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These beliefs ^ their assessment and description are 

4 

detailed in part one of this report, "Teachers* beliefs, 
classroom atmosphere and student behavior." This same 
report gives more detailed inforcaat5.on on the set of 3 
factors describing the classroom atmosphere e:q>erienced 
by the child listed last in Appendix: A. 

RESULTS 

The initial approach to the data vas to use ”t” 
tests and 3-way analyses of variance* The forsier ap- 
proach yielded a wealth of significant ”t"’s and the 
latter(^} sets of 3 way analyses of variance xdiich it 
was virtually is^ossible to integrate* A step ^se 
multiple regression procedure (Efroymson, 1962; Draper & 
Smith, 1966) was selected to overcome both problems* 

Such a procedure (a) removed the variance from one (or 
more) independent variables before ascertaining the 
effects of another; and (b) made it possible to evalu- 
ate the effects of all independent variables siaaultan- 
eously* 

The correlation matris: for the ind^endent (predictor) 
and dependent (criterion) variables is displayed in Table 2. 



lable 2 about Here 
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Three dependent variables yielded multiple R*s both 
significant (p £.01), and large enough (R ^.30) to war- 
rant further consideration. They were I.Q., Cognitive 
* 

attainment, and Overall Oughtness. 

Three independent variables produced a multiple R of 
.39 and accounted for 15% of the variance on I.Q. The an- 
alysis of variance is susmnarteed in Table 3. 



Table 3 About Here 



The data suggest that (a) Caucasian children who 
(b) have a teacher xoho is mosie resourceful and ^iho (c) 
came from a family with higher hopes, expectations, etc., 
with respect to the child* s economic future (CEF), will 



tend to have a higher I.Q. than their counterparts. The 
regression coefficients were: Ethnic status (-.34); 

Resourcefulness (.18); and CEF (#17). 



Two variables yielded a multiple R of .59 and pre- 
dicted 357» of the variance of Cognitive Attainment. The 
analysis of variance is summarized in Table .4. 



Table 4 About \Here 



* J.Q.>included as a predictor .or indepi^ni^t variable , for 

' ‘dU' critcriQu variables ether ..t^ ... . 

these regression coefficients and those listed subse- 

• • <]uently were based on predictions to standardized scores. 
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The data indicate that children ^ho (a) have hi^er 
I«Q«> and (b) are in first gi*ade tend to be higher 
on Cognitive attainment « The regression coefficients 
were; I.Q. (*41), and Grade (*38)* 

Four variables predicted 14% of the variance and 
produced a xmiltiple R of ,37 on Overall Oughtness* Table 
5 smomarizes the analysis of Variance* 



Table 5 About Here 



The data sugi^est that the children higher in Over- 
all Oughtness came from families showing (a) less satis- 
faction with father *3 church attendance, (b) less anomie 
or general pessimism^, and (c) higher hopes, expectancies, 
etc*,^ regarding the child's economic future (CEF), and 
had (d) a teacher higher in distr^t of social authority 
<0SA)« The regression coefficients were; Satisfaction 
with father’s church attendance. '(-•IS); Anomie-general 
pessimistic <^.l7)y DSA (.17); auid ;CEF (.17) 



TAB1£ 1 



HATING TAPE CUISTERS 



I COGNITIVE ATTAINMENT 

228 Overall knowledgeabillty 

225 Clarlby s Xvisss 

229 Accuracy of answers (?^at happened) 

227 Knowledge of social events 

232 Richness of ideas 
241 Self confidence 

226 Accuracy of vocab* for physical objo 
243 Enjoyment of tasks 

230-231 App/novelty 

8 C’all adequacy of description 
20-21 

68 6,P* before E**s description 
224 Clarity of child’s speech 
218 O’ all q\iality Rorschach 
35 Logical deduction (recog.causc effect) 
140 Getting the point (Acc. dish breaking) 
7 Sit* 5 Physical Causation 
73 Getting point (BBad*Good boy) 



OBLaFACoGOEF* 

0.94 

0c88 

0.85 

0.84 

0.83 

0.82 

0.79 

0.78 

0.73 

0.69 

0.60 

0.57 

0.55 

0.53 

0.52 

0.51 

0o49 

0.45 



II ROLE/ RULE ABSOLUTISM 
186-168 Role violation Daddy 
185 Awareness of violation 
192 Absolutism of role concept (vio-Dad) 

236 Oughtness of roles 

105 Absolutism of role concept (vlo.- teacher) 



0.88 

-0.82 

0.73 

0.69 

0.47 



III PUNITIVENESS 

157 Severity of acc. dish brkg. punish. 

235 Punitiveness (O’ all) 

178 Severity of del. dish brkg. punish 

IV liSGATIVE AFFECT & OVERALL OUGHTNESS 
234 Oughtness of rules 

233 Negative affect produced by rule violation 
72 Negative reaction to rule violation 
65 Severity of punishment 

V TENDENClf TO PERSEVERATE 

239 Tendency to misperceive or misinterpret 

240 Tendency to perseverate across tasks 

237 Discomfort prodtused by role violations 



0.78 

0.69 

0.52 



0.84 

0.81 

0.73 

0.53 



0.66 

0.66 

0.37 
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SlJMKftRY OF KEGHESSICHI (»I IQ 



SOURCE 


SS 


DF 


1 


Regression 


23. n 


3' 


?.90 


Residual 


135.29 


156 


.87 



%/120 “ 5 * 55 , ? •'. 01 ., 



TABLE 4 



SUMHART OF RB6RESSI0H OH COCHITIVE ATTAINMENT 



SOURCE 


SS 


DF 


HS 


F 


Regression 


55.24 


2 


27.62 


41.79 


Residual 


103.76 


157 


.66 
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■CABLE 5 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARXANCE (»{ OVERALL 006HSHESS 



SOURCB 


SS 


DF 


HS 


F 


Regression 


22.30 


4 


5.58 


6.32 

; 


Residual 


X36.70 


155 


.88 


















APPENDIX A 



ladependeat Variable 
FAMILY 



Family Economic Status (F^O) 

Child's Economic Future (ui^) 

Educational Aspirations (EA) 

Anomie* General Pessiioism (GP) 

Family Contact with Neighbors (FCN) 

Mother's Family Contacts (MFC) 

Closeness to God (06) 

Family Participation in Religion (FPR) 
Job-Outlook-Status (JOS) 

Motlier Satisfaction with Family income (SFi) 
If • VI ft husband's job (SHJ) 

If II « 



High Score 

if 

II 

ft 

ft 

ft 

If 

If 

If 

ft 



It 

ft 

II 

K 



If 

II 

If 

If 



It 

ft 

If 

If 



her education (SlilRE} 
husband' s educati.on (SHSS) 
her church attendance (SHRC) 
husband's church atten*(SHSC) 
cMld's church atteia* (£[CC) 



II 

It 

II 

If 

It 

«t 



High FESO 
” CEF 
EA 
GP 
FCN 
MFC 
OG 
FPR 
JOS 
SFI 
SHJ 
SHRE 
SHSS 
SHRC 
SHSC 

see 



It 

It 

It 

If 

II 

It 

ft. 

It 

tf 

It 

If 

It 

If 

If 



Hope-Esqpectancy, 



tl 


If 


It 


tl 


It 


It 


It 


It 



Family Income (HEFI) i 
Child income (SDECI) 
Husband's kind job (HSEW) 
Child's, kind job CttBCW) 
Child's Education (BSCE) 



l-LL, 


2»Lb, 


3*«1, 


4>HH 


• it 


' ^ 


mm. 

tm 


. 


ft 


ft 


It 


if 


It 


If 


It 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


It 



Father at Home (FH) 

Anyone en^loyed (Et^) 

Receives Public Assistance (ASST) 



Yes 1» no * 2 
Yes * 1, no * 2 
Yes » 1, no * 2 



Se^ (SEX) 

IQ 

Head Start Status (HS) 
Ethnic Status (ETH) 
Grade (GRD) 



Female 1, ^le ■ 2 
Peabody Picture Vocab. Test 
Head Start « 1, No Head Start * 2 
Caucasian »• 1, Span.Neg* * 2 
Kindergarten « 1, First Grade 



CRILD 



APPENDIX A (Continuea) 



TEACEiR 



Head Start Teacher 

System > TZS ) Cosicrete * 1, Abstrsci: » 3 or 4 

Present Teacher 

System - TIB {PS) ” 

Divine Fate Control 0PC) 

Need for Sia^llcity-Consisfcency GJS-C) 

Need for Structure-Order (NS-0) 

Distrust of Social Authority 0SA) 

Friendship Absolutism (FA) 

Nbral Absolutism (K^) 

General Pessimiam (6P) 

Abstractness (ABSTR) 

Dictatorialness (DICT) 

Resourcefulness dtSSO) 

Puaitiveness (PONIT) 



